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paper, using the natural tone of the paper for a half- 
tint, and putting in the lights with white chalk. For 
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MINIATURE BY RICHARD COSWAY. 

MRS. ROBINSON AS '* PERDITA." 

crayon portraits, however, a good heavy white paper 
is generally preferred ; a yellowish white is best. 
Some artists select what is called the eggshell paper 
for this purpose, especially where careful work is 
necessary, and the portrait is to be very finely fin- 
ished. This paper comes by the yard, and should be 
stretched before using. 

To stretch paper for working it is necessary to have a 
flat wooden stretcher or frame made of the size desired ; 
then tack over it a covering of common white cotton 
cloth, not too thick, drawing it tight, and putting the 
tacks near enough together to hold the cloth firmly. 

Now dampen the whole surface of the paper with 
a cloth dipped in clean water and wrung out. Pre- 
pare a smooth paste of starch and water, taking care 
to remove all lumps, and spread this paste all over 
the back of the paper thinly and evenly ; lay the 
paper on the cloth-covered stretcher, and with the 
hands gently press it down, working from the bottom 
upward, until it adheres smoothly to the cotton 
beneath. Then turn the edges over and tack them 
firmly to the wood all around. When dry, the paper 
will be smooth and firm again, presenting a most in- 
viting surface to work on. 

In beginning a portrait, either from life or photo- 
graph, it will be found an advantage to make an 
accurate drawing, first in charcoal on any ordinary 
sheet of^charcoal paper, and when this is perfectly 
correct, ?o transfer it to the stretcher, and then pro- 
ceed to work it up carefully in crayon. This is par- 
ticularly necessary when using the eggshell paper, as 
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To transfer a drawing it is only necessary to cover 
the back of the drawing with charcoal by scribbling, 
so to speak ; then, laying the drawing on the stretcher, 
go carefully over the outlines with a hard, sharp 
pencil or finely pointed stick. On removing the paper 
a perfect outline will be found beneath. 

With a finely pointed No. i Conte" crayon, redraw 
the outline thus transferred, and proceed to lay in the 
principal shadows in the head, dividing the whole at 
first into two grand masses of light and shade, leav- 
ing all details until the whole impression is estab- 
lished. 

To " lay in" the masses of shade, a stump should 
be used— a large paper stump pointed at both ends is 
best— a smaller one is needed for details. The 
crayon should be rubbed off on a small piece of 
drawing paper until enough is secured for present 
necessities, and this piece of paper is pinned upon 
one corner of the drawing, so that the stump may 
conveniently reach it. If preferred, the "Sauce 
crayon" may be used; this is a soft powdered 
crayon which comes already prepared for working, 
in small cases. A little of this maybe rubbed on 
paper, and is less trouble than using the pointed 
crayon at first. 

A piece of moderately stale bread will be found 
indispensable for erasing, as it takes off the crayon 
without rubbing the paper, as india rubber is apt to 
do. A small pointed rubber stump, however^ is often 
very useful in modelling small details. The bread is 
rolled to a point between the fingers as 1 in charcoal 
drawing. 



Chalk has been used abundantly by artists until the 
last few years, when charcoal has in some measure 
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After the principal shadows are established it is best 
to discard the Sauce crayon, and % work entirely with 
the pointed crayon pencil, using the paper stumps of 
graduated sizes, always in connection with the 
crayon. 

Work very carefully in finishing, remembering to 
keep all the tones as delicate as possible, and above 
all, try to preserve the form of the shadows, as to 
lose them will make a drawing " mussy" and weak. 
It is better not to hatch or stipple in finishing crayon 
drawings. Both these methods are obsolete, and 
not used by the best artists. 

When the drawing is completed, it may be pre- 
vented from rubbing by "fixing" it with " fixatif 
Rouget" sprayed through any ordinary atomizer. 

M. B. Odenheimer-Fowler. 



HAMERTON ON CHALK DRAWING. 



MINIATURE BY RICHARD COSWAY. 

it is difficult to erase to any great extent without 
injuring the peculiar texture of its surface. 



There is a very interesting chapter in " The 
Graphic Arts" on the use of red, white and black 
chalks. On the whole, the writer concludes that they 
present one of the most powerful means known to us 
for obtaining a record or a suggestion of many truths 
• of nature with great economy of labor; especially if the 
drawings are on rather a large scale, but that they are 
not favorable to minute detail. We. give herewith 
Mr. Hamerton's views. on the subject, abridged from 
the book to which we have alluded ; 
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superseded it. It has an important position as the 
parent of another art, which was of very great impor- 
tance before the invention of photographic engraving. 
One great department of lithography is an imitation, 
and often a very close imitation, of chalk drawing. 

Not only full tone, but considerable vigor and truth 
of texture, may be got in chalk by a skilful artist. In 
this quality it is greatly superior to lead-pencil, silver- 
point, and pen and ink. Eminent painters, however, 
are rather apt to neglect texture in their drawings, 
even when their paintings show that they thoroughly 
understand it. Texture, as a subject of study, has 
been carried further by lithographers. All the quali- 
ties of chalk are shown in perfection in good litho- 
graphs, which is a convenience for students who have 
not ready access to original drawings. Painters use 
chalk in a more secondary and subordinate way : 
they do not care to develop all its technical resources, 
but they accept readily enough those which present 
themselves without research. One of the best recom- 
mendations of Millet's numerous chalk drawings is 
their simplicity. He did not work for any elaborate 
texture or modelling, but got his forms well together 
by light, tentative strokes, and' then, being sure of all 
his main proportions, put in the principal darks 
boldly, without attention to minute. detail. His style 
of drawing conveys the impression that it was done 
from memory, so much is sacrificed, and so the chalk 
was a more suitable instrument for him than the pen 
or the etching needle, because it is richer in itself, 
and better prevents the appearance of vacancy. In 
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the noble drawing of the " Fagot-makers" (two men 
making a faggot in a wood, and a woman half carry- 
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ing, half trailing two others) the paper is furnished by 
the mere thickness of the strokes, there being very lit- 
tle detail, while heaviness is 
prevented by the white de- 
pressions of the papier verge 
showing through. There are 
numbers of slighter drawings 
by Millet in which the chalk 
is used more openly, and sim- 
ply as a darker sort of pencil, 
leaving the white paper free 
in large spaces of sky or 
ground, and showing how lit- 
tle he thought it necessary to 
produce complete pictorial 
chiaroscuro. The *' Deux 
Faneuses" was a good exam- 
ple of this class of drawings. 
Two women are raking hay 
in a field, where the sky and 
the sun-lighted ground, as 
well as the lighted parts of 
the dresses, and of a large 
haystack in the background, 
are all left in pure white 
paper, as they might be in an 
etching, without any recogni- 
tion whatever of local color, 
or of pale shades, though 
both might be given very ac- 
curately in chalk, if the artist 
chose to employ his time for 
that purpose, but. the linear 
composition is just as good 
without them. 

I have said that chalk might 
be sustained with a wash. If 
any wash is used Indian ink 
is the best, as it is never de- 
sirable to set up a chromatic 
opposition between the lines 
and the flat shades which are 
to sustain them. Millet often 
washed his chalk drawings 
partially, and sometimes rath- 
er extensively. The fine draw- 
ing of the "Fagot-makers" 
is washed on the left, flatly, 
the wash going over some 
tree-trunks and coming clown 
upon the foreground, but it 
is resorted to sparingly. An- 
other fine drawing by him of a man on horseback 
struggling against a gale of wind on the sea-shore is 
washed much 
more extensively, 
and in three or 
four different 
tones, so that here 
the chalk lines 
may be, and are, 
more meagre. 
Washing of this 
kind answers pre- 
cisely to ink left 
on the surface of a 
plate in printing 
etchings. It is pos- 
itively the same 
thing, so far as 
artistic results are 
concerned. When- 
ever the wash is 
resorted to it 
should be kept well 
subordinate. The 
best use of it is to 
extinguish a multi- 
plicity of little 
lights, quietly and 
unobt r u si vely. 
When rough paper 
of a very light col- 
or is used, such 
specks of light are 
extremely numer- 
ous, and must be 

put out in some parts where they are not wanted. In 
gray and other toned papers they are less injurious, 



Black chalk on gray paper has one immense advan- 
tage over lead-pencil. It can be accompanied by per- 
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technically discordant. The opposition of white and 
black chalk on gray paper has been resorted to by in- 
numerable artists, among 
them by masters of the great- 
est eminence. There are only 
two rules of importance to 
be attended to in this com- 
bination ; one is to take care 
that the paper is not too dark, 
for if it is the lights will stare ; 
and the other is to mind never 
to mix the two chalks to- 
gether on the paper, as 'their 
gray is almost certain to set 
up a conflict of its own with 
the tint of the paper, and to 
appear louche, as the French 
say. The qualities of black 
and white* chalk will be famil- 
iar to every reader, as their 
effect has been ably repro- 
duced in thousands of litho- 
graphs. Original drawings 
are generally "rougher and 
more straightforward, some 
of the finest being very rapid 
and energetic indeed. Tur- 
ner used the two chalks very 
frequently in landscape 
sketching — even in drawing- 
books, where they easily got 
rubbed off, more or less, by 
the friction of the pages. It 
is an inconvenience that white 
chalk cannot be fixed without 
weakening it. 



"NYMPH AND CUPID. 



BY F. BOUCHER. 



SHOWING THE USE OF THE STUMP IN CRAYON DRAWING. 

fectly harmonious lights in white chalk, which has all 
its own characteristics except darkness. Lead-pencil 




'ECLOGUE." CRAYON DRAWING BY J. J. HENNER FROM HIS PAINTING. 



has no such friendly opposite, for white chalk does not* 
resemble it, and white applied with the brush is also 



Charcoal is excellent for 
cloudy skies, so that by skil- 
ful hands their quality of soft- 
ness in contour and their 
delicacy in light and shade 
can be imitated with wonder- 
ful truth. In a good charcoal 
sky the lights are never hard 
nor the shades heavy; we 
see in and about the clouds 
which melt into each other 
or stand in bolder relief, ex- 
actly as they do in nature. 
There is a lightness, an im- 
materiality in the paler shades of charcoal which may- 
be imitated, no doubt, in some other materials, but at 

a far greater cost 
of labor, and it 
is this lightness 
which makes char- 
coal so useful for 
cloud studies. In 
its imitation of 
clear sky charcoal 
easily gives the 
feeling of perme- 
ability and remote- 
ness. A man must 
be very unskilful 
with it who made 
the sky like an 
opaque dome 
against which a 
bird might knock 
its head and kill 
itself ; but, on the 
other hand, it may- 
be objected that 
charcoal does not 
so readily as wa- 
ter-color give the 
notion of clear at- 
mosphere — it is 
always somewhat 
smoky at the best. 
Yes, we have to 
admit this, the one 
technical defect of 
the art. A cloudy 
or smoky sky is better within the means of charcoal 
than a clear one, a fact it is always well to remember. 
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"SHEPHERDESS KNITTING." CRAYON DRAWING BY J. F. MILLET. 



